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IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


The extraordinary success which the Sanitas Appli- 
ances have met with has led to a number of imitations 
and infringements. We are informed that in several in- 
stances, even where the Sanitas goods have been called 
for in specifications for building, portions of the goods 
furnished under the contract have been such imitations 
and infringements. We would therefore call the atten- 
tion of architects, builders, and others interested, that 
every article manufactured by us bears in a conspicuous 
place the word SAN/TAS. We would further state 
that every article manufactured by us and bearing this 
name is of scientific construction and of the best work- 
manship, whereby not only sanitary conditions are as-_ 
sured, but also durability and convenience In operation. 
A close examination of these imitations will show that 
they are more or less wanting in some or all of these 
qualities. 

For full description of the goods manufactured by 
us, see our circulars and advertisements. and also the 
following patents covering the inventions owned by us: 

For the Sanitas Traps, Patents Nos. 311,085, 311,086, 311,087, 311, 


146, and 360,480. For the Sanitas Lavatories (Basins, Bath-tubs, Sinks, 
etc.), Patents Nos. 329,946, 329,947, and 344,498. For the Sanitas Water- 


closets, Patents Nos. 285,924, 285,925, 285,926, 285,927, and 285,928. 


Other Patents have been applied for. 
SANITAS MANUFACTURING GOMPANY, 207 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 92 Bezxman St., New York, N. Y.; 47 ro 49 Dearsorn St., Curcaco, IL. 
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T seems likely that the proposition which has more than once 
been made, that the Government of the United States should 
establish a Bureau of Fine Art to have charge of transac- 

tions by the public authority requiring a knowledge of this sub- 
ject, may be definitely brought before Congress at the present 
session. While we should be ve ry sorry to see an official 
board interfering with the teaching or practice of any sort of 
fine art in this country, it is certainly not to our credit that the 
most pitiable examples to be found in it of bad taste, and of 
gross ignorance and indifference in regard to subjects which 
even here are considered to form a necessary part of a decent 
education, are those presented by the works which are executed 
for the people of the United States by direction of the supreme 
legislative authority ; and the provision of some sort of official 
board of reference, to whom might be referred, as is now done 
in New York, the question of the suitability of proposed plans 
for decorating the public property, would be an excellent thing. 
At the same time, we have very little expectation ef seeing any 
such measure adopted at present. A large proportion of the 
people of the United States are at present in a condition of 
such absolute ignorance of everything relating to the fine arts 
that they cannot conceive that there is anything about the sub- 
ject that they do not know, and this element is well represented 
in the national legislature. Moreover, with all of us, promo- 
tion to a position of authority is apt to bring with it a sensa- 
tion of omniscience which naturally finds itself more at ease in 
dealing with matters of taste and feeling than those which are 
concerned with scientific realities, so that legislators who suffer 
occasional wounds to their complacency through mishaps about 
their representations of fact are likely to be all the more tena- 
cious of their privilege of asserting themselves in matters where 
their opinions cannot be so effectually controverted. We all 
remember the governor who, when it was suggested that it 
might be well to have an expert opinion on the plans of a new 
State-house which was to be carried out under his administra- 
tion, replied, with asperity, that he “ would rather trust his own 
opinion than that of any four architects in the United States,” 
and that the plans suited him; and this is too widespread a 
feeling among politicians to be easily overcome. Indirectly, 
perhaps, the result might be brought about more easily in 
another way. It is often proposed to hold the executive and 
the legislative branches of our Government more closely to 
their duties by giving the members of the Cabinet seats in the 
House of Representatives, where they will be ready to answer 
questions as to their acts. Whatever effect this change might 
have in other matters, it would be highly advantageous to the 
public administration of the fine arts. While Congress is 
impersonal and irresponsible, and can with impunity appropri- 
ate enormous sums of public money to buy worthless pictures 





executed by fascinating females with curls, a Cabinet minister 
could be brought to account at once, and an interpellation in 
the French manner, addressed to a high executive officer on 
the floor of the House by a clever political opponent, on the 
subject of a Vinnie Ream contract, or some similar transaction, 
would be a lesson which would not need to be often repeated. 





National Association of Builders of the United States of 

America has just been issued, and promises a most interest- 
ing meeting. ‘The Convention, which naturally is composed of 
delegates from the various exchanges and other builders’ asso- 
ciations, with their wives, who are thoughtfully invited as 
guests of the Association, meets in Cincinnati on Tuesday, 
February 8th. ‘The session continues three days, but de legate 43 
are invited to remain over another day, Friday, in order to 
enjoy the hospitality of the members of the local organization. 
In addition to the regular business, which is likely to be this 
year of great importance, provision has been made for the read- 
ing of three papers, one on “ Improvements and Advances made 
in Stone-cutting,” by Mr. Charles F. Cheney, of Boston, the 
second on “ Improvements and Advances made in Carpentry,” 
by Mr. William Goldie, of Chicago, and the third on “ Improve- 
ments and Advances made in Roofing,” by Mr. E. E. Scribner, 
of St. Paul. These subjects, treated by experts, make the 
convention interesting to the outside world, as well as to 
builders and architects, and the latter will be hardly less curious 
to hear the discussions on the reports of the Committees on 
Uniform Contracts, on Uniformity in Lien Laws, and on Rules 
for Estimating Work, which are to be made at this session. 
Provision has been made for securing rooms for delegates at 
the Gibson House in Cincinnati, but in order to make sure of 
these the names of delegates should be sent at once to the 
Secretary, Mr. William i. Sayward, Boston, as well as to Mr. 
LH. McC ammon, Secretary of the Builders’ Exe shange, corner 
Sixth and Vine Streets, Cincinnati. 


| HE programme for the Second Annual Convention of the 





J HE Italian Government has attacked the subject of theatre 
construction in a new, and, we think, the only effectual way. 
In a circular addressed to all the prefects of the Kingdom, 
it calls attention to a new and brief regulation, under which 
every theatre hereafter built or altered must be entirely 
isolated, and possess on each front one or more doors giving 
access from the floor directly to the street. Besides ‘these, 
there must be at least two doors leading from the outside 
directly to two or more staircases communicating with the 
boxes. These doors must be exclusively reserved for the use 
of the spectators in the boxes. It is forbidden to build more 
than three tiers of boxes above the ground-floor, but one gallery 
may be added, on condition that it is served by two staircases 
and at least two outside doors, exclusively belonging to it. All 
stairways and corridors must be wide and convenient, and all 
doors must open outward; and, for the benefit of the actors, a 
door must open directly from the back of the stage to the street. 
It is hardly necessary to say that such a theatre as this regu- 
lation prescribes, and only such a one, is, if constructed of solid 
materials, such as are used in Italy, practically safe, without 
the use of iron or asbestos curtains, sprinklers, automatic ven- 
tilators, or any other of the ingenious but unmanageable devices 
which, it must be said, serve mainly to delude audiences into a 
false sense of security. Whether it will be pleasing to the 
theatrical managers is another question. For a theatre with 
three tiers of boxes and a gallery it will be observed that the 
minimum number of outside doors permitted is eight, and as 
the law, unless intended to be simply a farce, must provide that 
all these shall be kept open during a performance, the manage- 
ment will be compelled, unless some method of ticket-taking 
not yet in use shall be invented, to maintain ticket sellers and 
takers at each entrance, to the serious detriment of the profits. 
In addition to this, the requirement that the structure shall 
stand on an isolated lot will drive the builders of theatres to 
the most costly sites, in place of the comparatively inexpensive 
ones which are now utilized for such purposes, and the inter- 
est account will be correspondingly increased. These consid- 
erations will undoubtedly lead to resistance on the part of man- 
agers to the regulation, and, if it is enforced, to the diminution 
of the number of theatres in Italy, but between the blessings 
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of having theatres numerous, and having them safe, we imag- 
ine that the public will in the end prefer the latter. 





E doubt if many persons know what the highest buildings 
in Great Britain are, or what they are used for. At 
present, the loftiest structure in the British Islands is 

the chimney of a fertilizer factory in Glasgow, which rises to 
the height of four hundred and sixty-six feet above the ground. 
The motive of its construction is, it seems, as unromantic as the 
object itself. ‘Ihe factory happened to be situated in the midst 
of a dense population, which, before the new chimney was 
built, complained bitterly of the stench from the burned bones 
and offal used in the manufacture of the fertilizer. The pro- 
prietors did not wish to move their business to a less thickly 
settled region, so, when the remonstrances of the neighbors 
became so pressing that they could no longer be disregarded, a 
compromise was made by which the manufacturers undertook 
to discharge the foul vapors from their processes so far above 
the heads of the citizens as not to be troublesome; and the 
chimney was built to effect this object. The celebrated chimney 
of the Saint-Rollox Chemical Works, also in Glasgow, which 
is four hundred and forty-six feet high, and was for many years 
the highest building in the world except the Great Pyramid, 
was also constructed for the purpose of discharging acid vapors 
out of the way of the townspeople, rather than with the idea 
of gaining a strong draught for the furnaces. It seems from 
an interesting article by Dr. Hector George, in Le Génie 
Civil, that the use of very high chimneys is likely to become 
more general, as their advantages are better known. For the 
present, it appears to be impracticable to get rid of noxious 
fumes from manufacturing processes. The combustion of coal 
alone not only sends into the air enormous quantities of car- 
bonic acid, but of sulphurous acid, a suffocating and poisonous 
gas, of which nearly two million cubic feet are discharged 
every day by the chimneys of Manchester alone. Associated 
with these vapors, in places where soft coal is burned, are 
usually many tons of unconsumed carbon, in the shape of soot, 
which forms the most obvious, though not the most deleterious 
ingredient of a smoky atmosphere. Not long ago great efforts 
were made in manufacturing countries to suppress the smoke 
fumes, by requiring the use of “smoke-consuming grates ” and 
other devices, but, according to Dr. George, these are almost 
abandoned, experience having shown that careful firing, in 
which the coal is spread evenly and thinly over the grate bars, 
will do more to prevent smoke from it than any consuming de- 
vice yet invented. In fact, the interesting competitive tests 
between stokers, with the pressure exerted upon them by their 
employers, who sometimes deduct from their wages a part of 
all fines imposed for allowing smoke to escape from the 
chimney, have made a change in the practice of that modest 
profession, and furnaces are now so managed, with the ordinary 
appliances, as to throw off no unconsumed carbon. The in- 
combustible gases, however, are discharged in greater volumes 
than ever, scattering sulphuric, nitric, carbonic, hydrosulphuric 
and hydrochloric acids through the atmosphere ; and the best 
method of obviating bad effects from them is found to be by 
exposing them to the greatest possible amount of dilution and 
condensation before they reach the earth by pouring them out 
into the atmosphere at as great a height as possible. One of 
the sources of noxious vapors which Dr. George mentions is 
new and curious. It appears that the demand for artificial hair 
in Europe is now so great that it cannot be supplied from the 
home markets, and great quantities of human hair are imported 
from Japan, China and India. Naturally, the black locks of 
the Asiatics do not match well with that of the European 
customers of the Paris wig-makers, and it is necessary to color 
them, which is done by boiling them in nitric acid until they 
are bleached to the required tint. This process develops quan- 
tities of nitrous acid vapors, which are suffocating to the per- 
sons engaged in the work, although not very dangerous to 
those at a distance. 





VERY one has seen some of the wide planks of redwood 
which occasionally appear in the Eastern markets, but few 
persons outside of California know the gigantic dimensions 

in which redwood lumber may easily be obtained from mills 
which possess machinery capable of sawing it. We remember 
seeing once a solid redwood plank five feet wide, which was 
the admiration of the building portion of the town for a time; 











but, according to the California Architect, this was small com- 
pared with some to be had in the vicinity of the redwood 
forests. Not long ago the managers of a State fair in Cali- 
fornia sent circulars to the saw-mills, inviting exhibits of red- 
wood planks. In response to this a certain mill sent a “ good- 
sized” plank, which measured six feet in width. Hearing of 
this, the proprietors of another mill worked up some planks 
eighty inches wide, and sent samples for exhibition; and soon 
afterwards a third establishment, the McKay mill, forwarded a 
lot of perfectly clear, sound planks and boards, varying in 
width from ten to eleven feet. If there were any special de- 
mand for such enormous pieces of this unrivalled timber, they 
would be more frequently seen, but the wood construction of 
the world has for a thousand years been based on the assump- 
tion that sawed sticks measuring more than twelve inches in 
breadth or depth of section would be costly, and difficult to 
obtain; and a new system must be made to suit the materials 
of the Pacific coast, or the redwood logs will continue to be 
subdivided into pieces approaching in size the Eastern lumber. 
On the other side of the water, the standard of size for framing 
timber is still smaller than with us. If we are not mistaken, 
few medieval cathedrals on the Continent contain a stick larger 
than eight inches square in cross-section, and, although English 
timber was of larger dimensions a thousand years ago, there 
would be little difference now. 





N regard to the same matter of redwood lumber, another 
I article in the California Architect, in the shape of a letter 
from a manufacturer of furniture, gives a suggestion which 
ought to be valuable. This gentleman, having worked red- 
wood of all sorts, has found, as might be expected, that the 
lumber from the root, or from the trunk just above the root, is 
far more beautiful in figure, and more suitable in other respects 
for his purpose, than that taken from the upper portion of the 
tree. In consequence of this observation, he has been accus- 
tomed to visit farms in the redwood district, from which the 
timber had been cut, and offer to remove the stumps. These, 
in most cases, have been left in the ground, the cost of extract- 
ing them, or blowing them to pieces with gunpowder, having 
deterred both the lumberman and the farmer from meddling 
with them, while the latter, remembering the spruce stumps of 
the East, has comforted himself with the expectation that they 
would soon rot away. Unfortunately for this theory, the red- 
wood is very durable, and as a quarter of a century has passed 
over many of the stumps without producing any symptom of 
decay in them, the farmers have become tired of ploughing 
around them, and are glad to accept a proposal to take them 
away. On his side, the furniture manufacturer finds himself 
abundantly supplied with the material he likes best, at the cost 
of getting it, and finds it, when worked up, so useful and 
popular that he seriously asserts that by proper treatment the 
stumps alone on a farm in the redwood region “ can be made 
to bring more money than the price of the land and the value 
of the timber which has been cut from it.” Extravagant as 
this claim seems, the experience of the farmers in the black- 
walnut district of Ohio indicate that if not entirely reasonable 
now, it is likely to be so before many years. Hundreds of 
Ohio farmers, who have toiled half their lives in clearing their 
land and “improving” it by cultivation, would be far richer 
to-day if they had never touched it at all; and if there had 
been any with taste and foresight enough to leave some clumps 
of the beautiful black-walnut trees to diversify their farms, and 
had used a little forestry science in managing them, they would 
by this time have found the crops from the uncleared land by 
far the most valuable resource of the estate. To us there is 
something sad in the sight of an agricultural region, which has 
once been enthusiastically and laboriously denuded of its 
forests, reverting, as southeastern Massachusetts now is, to 
the slow and painful cultivation of the same forest-trees which 
were cleared away with such zeal by the men whose grandsons 
can find no more profitable crops to grow on the farms which 
they have inherited than the very trees which their ancestors 
exterminated with axe and fire. Moreover, the descendants of 
the Pilgrims are glad to sell the knotty, defective product of 
their “second growth” forests for one-third the price that the 
timber from their grandfathers’ trees would bring if it had been 
let alone, and the Ohio farmers, when they return to the cultiva- 
tion of the black-walnut, as they probably will, are likely to 
get a similar lesson on the value of moderation in throwing 
away one’s present blessings for the sake of making room for 
possibilities of fortune of some other kind. 
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OPEN-TIMBER ROOFS OF THE MIDDLE AGES.!—II. 
(B) Roofs without Tie-Beams. 


J HE invention of roofs with- 
out tie-beams is sometimes 
said, however, to have re- 
sulted from the substitution of 
stone vaults for wooden roofs. 
This statement is obviously 
based on the assumption that 
the vaults rose above the level 
which would be occupied ordi- 
narily by the tie-beam (Fig. 
19). The cathedral of Autun 
and the churches of Beaume and 
Sanlieu are cited by Viollet-le- 
Due as examples of this kind 
of vaulting. Such construction, 
however, was exceptional. In 
the vast majority of instances 
the vaulted ceiling will be found to rise no higher than the feet of the 
rafters. A typical example is that given in Figure 1, [ No. 630.] 
Roofs without the tie-beam are of rare occurrence in France. 








Fig. 19. 
[After Viollet-le-Duc.] 




















Fig. 20, a. Fig. 20, b. 
[After Viollet-le-Duc.] 

Like the Romans, the French never made much of a departure from 
the simple king or queen post truss. In the roof over the Episcopal 
i b Palace of Auxerre there 
‘ are some trusses without 
the tie-beam (Fig. 20, a 
and 6). This roof is no- 
ticeable for its steepness, 
its lightness, and ele- 
D gance, and also for the 
introduction of inciined 
cross-braces, which 
throw the framing into a 
system of triangles, 
thereby greatly increas- 
ing its rigidity. But if 
we wish to see good ex- 
amples of roofs without 
the tie-beam, we must go 
to England. 
“Si nous voul- 
ons voir des 
char pentes 
ap Pp arentes 
dont lecarte- 
ment est 
maintenu sans 
entraits, et au 
moyen dun 
systeme d’as- 
semblage dif- 
erent de ceux 
que nous 
venons d’ex- 
aminer, il faut 
aller en An- 
gleterre’’ 
(Viollet-le- 
Duc). The 
English roofs 
of the Gothic 
period are 
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Fig. 2. 
[After Viollet-le-Duc. ]} 





Fig. 22. 
[After Viollet-le-Duc.} 


generally without the horizontal tie-beam, and for nicety of execution 


Malvern Abbey. 


and elegance of form are unsurpassed. 





’ Continued from No. 629, page 17. 
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(B1) Trussed-Rafter Roofs. — In order to get rid of the tie-beam, 
says Viollet-le-Duc, the Anglo-Normans had to solve this problem, 
viz., to give to the triangles A and B (Fig. 21) a common base, CD. 
When this was done the tie-beam could be dispensed with. The 
roof over Malvern Abbey (Fig. 22) is a good example of one solu- 
tion of this problem. The merits of this design, however, are more 
than counterbalanced by its defects. Extravagance of material is 
not a feature of any good design. Dye regard must be had for econ- 
omy in the sense that all material used in addition to the amount 
required for stability should be offset or compensated for by the 
attainment of some desired effect, as dignity or grandeur. The end 
should justify the means. In a good timber roof, for example, 
strength and lightness must be combined, the one being essential to 
safe construction, the other to artistic effect. 

The heavy and oppressive effect of the early roofs has been 
referred to. The 
roof at Malvern Ab- 
bey is an example of 
one of the first at- 
tempts to overcome 
this defect, but the 
construction of this 
roof calls for an ex- 
cessive amount of 
timber, making it so 
heavy that it could 
never be used for 
anything but a small 
span. Moreover, it 
was expensive to a 
degree that may be 
fairly considered inad- 
equate to the result obtained. The tie-beam was dispensed with, but 
at too great a sacrifice of economy, and the depressing effect of the 
tie-beam roof had been only partially done away with. 

The practical solution of the problem was found in what is known 
as the “trussed-rafter” roof, which was much used in the Early 
English and Decorated periods. The general scheme of its construc- 
tion is shown in Figure 23. Every pair of rafters is provided with 
a collar-beam and braces. The latter may be straight or curved and 
above or below the collar-beam. The trussed-rafter roof is distin- 
guished from all other roofs without tie-beams in that it is a single- 


framed roof —that is, one 
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Fig. 23. 
{After Tredgold.} 


in which every pair of 
rafters is trussed, there 
being neither purlins nor 
principals. There is, thus, 
characteristic 
form for this roof. In 
practice, however, it must 
be necessarily a simple 
one, for anything elabo- 
rate, repeated as it would 
have to be with every set 
of rafters, would prove 
very expensive and at a 
certain point a different 
kind of roof would recom- 
mend itself as giving a 
better effect with the same 
amountof material. Where 
the braces are curved, the 
effect of an arched ceiling is obtained, and if in this case the roof 
be sheathed, a wooden barrel-vault is produced. Polygonal-shaped 
ceilings (often called wagon-headed roofs) are of more frequent 
occurrence. The trussed-rafter roof thus admits of great variety in 
treatment inasmuch as it is purely a question of taste where the 
ceiling shall be put. (See Figs. 24, 25, 26.) Brandon holds to the 
opinion that originally 
none of the roofs of the 
trussed-rafter form were 
intended to be sheathed. 
In modern roofs, how- 
ever, it is oftener done 
than not. 

(B 2) Hammer-Beam 
Roofs.—The general prin- 
ciples of hammer-beam 
construction are shown in 
Figure 27, in which HH 
are the hammer-beams, 
WW the wall pieces, BB 
hammer-beam braces, SS 
hammer-beam struts, C 
collar-beam, ete. The or- 
dinary form which this 
roof takes is shown in Fig- 
ure 28. It will be seen that the construction of this form of roof is 
based on that property peculiar to the triangle, namely, that the 
angles cannot change so long as the sides remain of the same 
lencth. In the hammer-beam roof, the various timbers are so ar- 
ranged as to form triangles. The joints at the angles are thus 











Fig. 24. 

















Fig. 25. 
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rendered immovable and the rigidity of the framing is secured. 
In regard to the origin of the roof there have been several theo- 
ries, but that advanced by Brandon seems to be the most reasonable. 
According to his theory the hammer-beam was developed directly 
from the triangular foot of the trussed-rafter roof (Fig. 29). This 
was used merely on a much larger scale, being made to project 
inwards and supported by a brace on the under side. That view of 
the hammer-beam roof which considers it a tie-beam roof with the 
central portion of the 
tie-beam cut out as it 
were, he proves to be 
erroneous inasmuch as 
it can be shown that the 
tie-beam roof had been 
discarded before the 
hammer-beam was intro- 
duced. The fact seems 
to be that neither the 
tie-beam nor the trussed- 
rafter roof were suitable 
for anything but moder- 
ate spans. A new form 
of roof had to be devised 
in order to meet the re- 
quirements of larger 
spans. Progress rarely, 
if ever, goes by leaps; 
it is gradual and pro- 
ceeds by the improve- 
ment of existing forms, not by the direct invention of absolutely 
new ores. Accordingly, the particular form that the new roof took 
was probably sug- 
gested, in parts, at 
least, by the form of 
roof last in use, 
namely, the trussed- 
rafter. 

The hammer-beam 
is really a bracket or 
cantilever upon 
which the roof rests. 
Practically, it  re- 
duced the actual 
span of the roof, for 
it gave excellent sup- 
port to the rafters at 
their weakest point, 
namely, near their 
feet. That is to say, 
as far as the rafters were concerned, the span was really only the dis- 





Fig. 26. 
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Fig. 27. 
[After Tredgold.} 

















Fig. 28. Fig. 29. 
[After Tredgold.} [After Brandon.] 
tance between the hammer-beams. Thus a rafter of a given section 
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Fig. 30. | 


Westminster Hall. [After “ British Carpentry ” by Smith.) 
which would be proper for a given span when used in a hammer-beam 





roof would for the same span when used in a tie-beam or trussed- 





it Fig. 31. 

Nave of Knapton Church, Norfolk, Eng. {After Brandon.] 
rafter roof have too great a tendency to bend or sag. In other 
words, with tim- 
bers of a given 
section a larger 
span was possible 
than before. 

The new form 
of roof was also 
controlled to a 
certain extent by 
the character of 
the buildings 
erected at this 
time. In the Per- 
pendicular * 
period walls were ‘ 
pierced by large, ° 
lofty windows QXy 
and strengthened | “os 
in the spaces be- | 
tween the open- 
ings by narrow 
buttressed piers. The trussed-rafter roof, which practically re- 
quired, continu- 
ous support, thus 
became impracti- 
cable. The new 
roof had, of ne- 
cessity, to be one 
which could be 
supported at in- 
tervals. More- 
over, the oblique 
thrust which the 
hammer-beam, in 
common with all 
} roofs without a 
} tie-beam, had a 












wu WS tendency to ex- 
Ss SSY ert, was well met 
Ss SS by the but- 


Fig. 33. + ° 
tresses. Nor did 


these have to be 
built higher than before, for in this roof the thrust was brought well 
down on the wall. 
This style of roof, 
therefore, had 
many good quali- 
ties to recom- 
mend it. The 
rafters were well 
stiffened; the 
thrust of the roof 
was made not 
only more nearly 
vertical than it 
had been with 
the trussed-rafter 
roof, but was 
also brought low- 
er down on the 
walls where it 
could be easily 
met by greater 
lateral resist- 
ance; the con- 
struction was of 
such a nature that it could be executed by a combination of small 
pieces; and finally, its great beauty, as much as anything else, per- 
haps, brought it into great favor. 
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The largest and most magnificent specimen of a hammer-beam | present time —a furnace of the system Gorini, adopted in Italy, 
roof is that over Westminster Hall (Fig. 30). ‘This roof covers a | built of brif-k, and arranged as the annexed section shows. The 
hall two hundred and thirty-nine feet long by sixty-eight feet wide. | hearth F at the level of the ground-floor is fed with wood. The 


A striking feature is the large timber arch which spans the entire 
width of the hall. This arch obviously plays an important part in 
the construction and is not merely decorative. What is a most sin- 
gular fact is that this roof (1397) is the earliest known specimen of 





Fig. 35. 

the hammer-beam variety. It is scarcely possible, however, as Bran- 
don observes, that a design so bold, complete and successful could 
have been among the first to have been executed. Beautiful speci- 
mens of hammer-beam roofs of more moderate spans are found in the 
churches of Norfolk and Suffolk. Many of these have a second 
hammer-beam introduced (Fig. 31). The multiplication of hammer- 
beams can hardly be considered an improvement, for, though it gave 
greater richness of effect, it did not bring increased strength to meet 
the greater weight thus given to the roof. 

Hammer-beam roofs almost defy classification, but the following 
list will be found to comprise nearly all the different varieties. 

1. Complete —with braces, struts, as in Figures 28 or 32. 

2. With no struts, as in Figure 33. 

3. With no collar-beam — braces curved to ridge, as in Figure 34. 

4. With no collar-beam and no struts, as in Figure 35. 

|To be continued.] 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
THE NEW CREMATORY. — EXHIBITION OF PUVIS DE CHAVANNES’S 
DESIGNS. 


vA 


the 25th of October experiments the 
results of which were not absolutely sat- 
isfactory were made at the crematory 
recently built at the cemetery of Pere La- 
chaise. On the 15th of last month I was 
present at the new experiments which pro- 
duced better results. A society for the prop- 
agation of cremation, founded in 1880, and 
comprising a number of experts, have made 
an active crusade in support of this reform. 
In 1883 the Council of Hygiene concerned 
themselves with it, and after several exam- 
inations, discussions, and reports approved, 
in 1881, the selection of one of the lofty por- 
tions of the cemetery of Pere Lachaise as the site of three crema- 
tory furnaces. These furnaces were to serve for experiments and 
the destruction of bodies which had already been used for anatomical 
purposes. On the 27th of July, 1885, the Municipal Council ap- 
proved the construction of a funerary building, with apparatus for 
cremation, and authorized the immediate execution of that part of 
the project necessary for the incineration of refuse from the hospitals, 
which reach a total of about three thousand bodies a year on the 
average. Finally, on March 30, 1886, the Chamber voted by a large 
majority, freedom of choice for every individual of full age between 
burial and incineration in his own case. 

The design adopted has a monumental aspect, and the general 
appearance will be very imposing. The authorities have felt that to the 
first device of this kind erected in France there should be given such 
character as to make an impression on that portion of the public 
which feels repugnance for this system of destroying corpses. The 
estimate of cost was 629,274 francs. The architect of the Ville de 
Paris, M. J. Formigé, was the one charged with its construction. It 
consists of a ground-floor with vaulted galleries, whose use is not yet 
absolutely fixed upon. This ground-floor will form the sub-basement. 
Above will be the rooms that are intended for the public. The 
annexed plan gives the arrangement of the first story. A large cen- 
tral hall covered by a dome and surrounded by large galleries, 
terminates in three hemicycles, each of which is to contain a crema- 
tory furnace. This story will be reached either by a grand incline 
of gentle slope or by staircases. These details are still to be studied. 
The part actually built contains only the three hemicycles which en- 
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flame, stimulated by a strong draught mounts in the chamber, licks 
the body lengthwise, and descends to the entrance of the chimney- 
shaft T. .The body is placed on a dish of sheet-iron and covered 
with asbestos cloth. This dish, running over a system of rollers and 
dragged by a chain which crosses the 
furnace, is thus introduced into the 
chamber. The material now used is 
only experimental. It has certain in- 
conveniences. The sheet-iron dish, sub- 
jected to the great heat of the furnace, 
yields rapidly. The one which I saw, 
and which had only been used for two 
y, 7 
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experiments, was already warped and covered with scales. When 
the arrangements are finally completed they will be compelled to use 
everywhere that may be possible apparatus made of infusible clay. 
It is likely, too, that the system of Gorini will be replaced by that 
devised by Siemens, which employs gas, and is far superior; but 
still it was interesting to observe that already good results were ob- 
tained with the system of Gorini. 

Three or four hundred kilogrammes of wood were needed for the 
incineration of a single body. The flame traverses the furnace as I 
have described, and gas and fumes disappear up the chimney-flue. 
To prevent any dangerous gases, given off during combustion of the 
body, from vitiating the surrounding atmosphere, a grate fed with 
coke is fixed at a certain height in the chimney-flue. The putrid 
gases are burned while passing through this fire, which serves at the 
same time to accelerate the draught of the main furnace. Experi- 
ments made at the mouth of the chimney upon the gases which are 
delivered from it have shown that in point of view of hygiene they 
no longer contain any deleterious principles. Experiments made on 
the 15th of December before some members of the Academy of 
Medicine and the Municipal Council, and at which I was present as 
correspondent of the American Architect, gave the following results : 
The average time required for the incineration of the body is 
one hour and three-quarters and upwards in a furnace raised to 
the temperature of six or seven hundred degrees [centigrade]. The 
resulting relics were some fragments of bones resembling pumice- 
stone and very friable. The portions upon which the fire had the 
least effect were the teeth, vertebre, the hip-bones, as well as the 
joint of the tibia and the thigh. These fragments weighed about 
two kilogrammes. 

I enclose a sketch of the rear elevation of the monument as it was 
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In execution certain modifications 
The chimneys have been brought in between 


The 


first arranged by M. Formigé. 
have been introduced. 
hemicycles, as is indicated upon the plan, which is exact. 





architect, by employing bands of black stone, has secured a decora- 
close the furnaces, only one of which has been installed up to the | tive effect very much in keeping with the character of the building. 
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The estimated expense of the portion actually built was 245,975 
francs, and up to the present time it has not reached the sum of 
200,000 francs. 

This building, when it shall be complete and crowned by its dome, 
will surely have an imposing air still more enhanced by the colum- 
barium already projected, in which will be arranged niches for the 
reception of funerary urns: this columbarium will surround the 
furnace-building proper. But it will probably be a long time before 
the practice of cremation becomes a matter of daily occurrence: 
already it has encountered numerous adversaries, who attack it from 
different points of view, one of the most serious of which is the im- 
possibility in criminal cases of deriving proof from autopsies. Crema- 
tion will be under the control of anions, whose discussion will 
consume much time in a country where different societies and com- 
missions play so important a réle, and where the least undertaking 
gives rise to such numberless reports. More than this, it will be 
necessary to overcome the violent opposition of the Church and the 
deeply rooted prejudices of the people. 

During the month of December took place at the Gallery Durand- 
Ruel the exhibition of paintings, pastels and drawings of Puvis de 
Chavannes. It was interesting to see here brought together the 
different works of this artist, so unequal, and so unequal in a wholly 
voluntary fashion. This, at any rate, is the notion which naturally 
comes to you when, at the side of his magnificent drawings in red 
chalk, so solid, and recalling as they do those of the greatest masters, 
you find compositions of such poverty and such slip-shod drawing. 

M. Puvis de Chavannes has his admirers, who follow him every- 
where, and sustain him through thick and thin. These admirers 
have the audacity to try to make us understand and appreciate, for 
example, “ The Poor Fisherman,” that absolutely bad painting of the 
Salon of 1881. 1am free to say that they will have their trouble for 
their pains. Fortunately, M. Puvis de Chavannes, who is an artist 
of distinguished worth, has done other work upon the merits of which 
everybody is agreed, and several of his decorative paintings are very 
fine. ‘They have in every case that soft color which is so harmonious 
and goes so well with architectural surroundings. All the same, 
there is need of an architecture of peculiar character, antique and 
solemn, for M. Puvis de Chavannes does not vary his style. It is 
grand in sentiment, but always a little mystic. ‘There is need of the 
grand, calm lines of religious or academic architecture to put his 
talent at ease with itself and produce its best results. His paintings 
at the Panthéon are magnificent, and we have seen with pleasure the 
reduction. The same may be said of the paintings for the Museum 
at Amiens— “ Repose,” “Labor,” “War” and “ Peace.” These 
four compositions are superb. This is truly grand decoration. They 
are well grouped, and vie in color and drawing. The studies made 
for them in red chalk are superb. 

I will mention once more the “Women on the Sea-Shore” (they 
were shown at the Salon of 1879), which has a graceful movement 
and an agreeable tone. The reduction of a large painting, “ Autumn,” 
is very pretty and decorative; a fine nude torso in pastel, and the 
very beautiful and the very pure drawings for the mural paintings of 
the stairway of the Hétel de Ville at Poitiers “ Radegonde in the 
Convent of St. Croix,” and “Charles Martel victorious before 
Poitiers,” and finally some figures for his beautiful mural paintings on 
the Staircase of Honor at the Palace of Longchamps at Marseilles, 
and that for the Museum at Lyons. What difference between 
“The Young Mother,” harsh in drawing, “The Prodigal Son,” 
Salon of 1879, and “The Decapitation of St. John the Baptist,” 
from the Saion of 1869, which the partisans of M. Puvis de Chavan- 
nes nevertheless count among his fine paintings. This one lacks air 
and is disagreeable in color. I do not care much more for his figure 
of “ Hope,” which hung at the Salon of 1872, in which | find, never- 
theless, a background which is perfectly ravishing. ; 

Finally, must we admire the great canvas styled “Sleep,” which is 
little known, the artist having kept it in his studio since the Salon of 
1867, to which he had sent it? The composition is not good. A 
group of persons asleep occupy the right of the painting. This 
group is confused and too crowded; other personages sleep in isola- 
tion on the left. There is no bond in the arrangement, no ensemble, 
but on the horizon above the sea arises an enormous half moon. It 
lacks sentiment, and it is impossible for me to discover in this work 
that poetic and tender conception, which some of the privileged pre- 
tend to discern there. 

In spite of these inequalities the exhibition was interesting, for 
M. Puvis de Chavannes evidently must be counted among our 
masters of decoration. He is an artist of originality and conscienti- 
ous, whose name is attached to magnificent works, and who has that 
conviction and veneration for art which have always a right to our 
respect. 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
alequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, QUEBEC, CANADA. 
PEACHY, ARCHITECT, QUEBEC, CANADA. 


MR. J. F. 


(Gelatine Print issued qnly with Gelatine and Imperial editions.] 





“GREENE'S INN,” NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. MR. WM. GIBBONS 
PRESTON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON. 


) HIS building is the result of an effort to produce a hostelry pro- 
mising some of the creature comforts so commonly found in the 
smaller hotels of England and which the great caravansaries 
lining our coast are the farthest possible from furnishing. In addi- 
tion to being a noted and delightful summer resort, Narragansett 
Pier, like Newport, has a mild and bracing winter climate, owing to 
the proximity of the Gulf Stream, and it is the intention of the own- 
ers to offer an attractive and comfortable house for invalids or others 
desiring a change from their home life without the necessity of a 
journey to Old Point Comfort, for example. Hence the Solarium, 
which is on the south-east corner and is a great glazed piazza, with 
sashes removable, shingled within, a fish-net covering the ceiling and 
containing a wide, open fireplace built of field-stones and beach 
cobbles. In summer the sashes can be removed and the Solarium 
will then form part of the front veranda. A former building will 
be used for kitchen, laundry, ete., and during the winter the large 
dining-hall will be disused and the smaller south dining-room take its 
jlace. Chimneys, foundations, ete., are of field-stone; walls shingled; 
‘It above Solarium, mortar on*wire lathe, with scratched design. 


THE PARIS OPERA—HOUSE, AFTER AN ETCHING BY J. A. MITCHELL. 


Joun Ames Mitcuect was born in New York in 1845. He 
studied architecture at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts from 1867 to 1870, 
and then practised his profession in Boston for six years. During 
this time he built a church in North Easton, Mass., a library at Ran- 
dolph, Mass., a church in Halifax, N. 8., and many houses. In 1876 
he again went to Europe and studied painting in Paris under Le- 
febvre and Boulanger, and etching with Brunet-Debaines until 1880. 
He then returned to New York and in 1883 founded Life, the well- 
known comic journal of which he has since been editor. 

In addition to the “Paris Opera House,” which we reproduce by 
the kind permission of M. Rouam, the publisher of L’Art, Mr. 
Mitchell has produced the following selieatis “The Door of a 
Church at Chateaundun” (from a drawing by Brunet-Debaines) ; 
“The End of the Act”; “A Political Marriage” (from his own 
painting), and ten sketches of the Paris Exposition of 1878. 

Looking at the many merits of the admirable plate before us— its 
sense of light and space, the well-rendered types of Parisian life in 
the foreground, and the exceedingly clever drawing of the architec- 
ture — one wishes that Mr. Mitchell had given us more work in this 
direction and that the products of his art were not confined now to 
an occasional bright drawing in the pages of Life. 

Ten years ago when this print was made, but little had been done 
of the mass of brilliant work which we can now point to as the pro- 
duction of American etchers, and if the “ Paris Opera House” has 
since been equalled as an architectural etching by an American 
artist, it has certainly not been surpassed. 


BUSINESS BLOCK DESIGNED BY MR. A. B. STURGES, CLEVELAND, O. 


PART OF THE FACADE OF THE UNIVERSITY, SALAMANCA, SPAIN, 





THE HOLBEIN MADONNA. F 
Ay ene, the events of the year just 


ended, there was none so important 

to the credit of art-criticism as the 
identification of the Darmstadt Madonna, 
through the cleaning of the painting by 
Hauser in Munich. 

The public acceeds to the superior gen- 
eral knowledge of professional critics, but 
that insight of connoisseurs as to this 
touch of the brush having been made or 
pot made in this or that century by this or 
the other master is felt to have no sub- 
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to irritate robust common sense. So, too, 
with this old controversy as to whether the Madonna in Darmstadt 
or that in Dresden is the original by Holbein. 

Americans know the picture. in the Dresden gallery it is the 
only painting besides the Sistine Madonna of Raphael that has a 
room almost to itself, and it has belonged to the collection for over a 
century. All the world valued it as having been from its origin the 
most renowned work of Holbein, and the masterpiece of Classic Ger- 
man art, just as Raphael’s Madonna is of Italian art. When a 
second picture turned up and critics claimed that it and not the 
Dresden one was the famous original, the world was impatient enough 
at their cavilling. Curiously, however, after having gathered proofs 
from history (the Darmstadt picture can be traced back with toler- 
able connections through many hands, whereas there is a great gap 
in the past of the Dresden one), from the looks, the technique of the 
picture, from its old frame (which was stamped with the coat-of-arms 
as was claimed of one of Burgermeister Meyer's kinsmen), they have 
now been proved right by the texture, so to speak, of the picture. 

Holbein’s painting was finished in Basle in 1526, shortly before his 
journey to England. It had been ordered by the Burgermeister 
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Hans Meyer —one tradition says to show his attachment to the 
Church at a time when Protestantism was becoming the vogue in 
Basle, and another as an offering of thanks to the Virgin for having 
cured the lame left arm of his sickly baby. ‘The whole family are 
grouped before the Madonna, the Burgermeister, his two sons, his 
wife with her daughter Anna, and his dead first wife. The mantle 
of the Virgin spreads itself protectingly towards the group, and the 
child on her left arm stretches his hand over it. What has always 
made the picture so renowned is its wonderful domesticity of air. The 
Madonna with her blond almost imperceptible eyebrows and floating 
blond hair is stiff; but her stiffness, her passive mildness and im- 
perfect grandeur answered exactly, one felt, to the ideal of the 
Virgin in the mind of this lumbering, brave, honest-souled Burger- 
meister, who looks up to her with folded hands and ardent childish 
expectancy. 

It was the one Madonna in the world that spoke, in spite of its 
old-fashionedness, to the Germanic heart of respectable, family, every- 
day piety. Raphael’s Madonnas have a grace that is poetic; 
Murillo’s are dark-eyed girls of half gipsy blood —they convey no 
sense of well-ordered family life; and as for Van Eyck’s and Durer’s, 
they have too much gold drapery and state. Connoisseurs marvelled 
at the solidity of the painting, the life-likeness of the personages, the 
perfect mastery of anatomy and grouping. 

The first striking difference between the Dresden picture and the 
new one that had been brought by Spontini for his brother-in-law, the 
Paris art-dealer Delahaute, to Berlin, and sold to Prince Wilhelm, 
was that the Madonna in the latter is pressed closer under the 
niclie, and the Burgernfeister’s family closer to the Madonna. It 
was later that minuter differences were detected; in fact all came to 
light for the first time when the two paintings were exhibited side by 
side in Dresden in 1871. Then it was seen that the Darmstadt 
picture is fuller of warmth and life. ‘The well-known critic Kugler, 
had pointed out that the shadows in the Dresden Madonna’s neck 
are not of the carnation tone which Holbein loved; now others saw 
that the parted lips of the elder son are wooden, that the gold crown 
of the Virgin and the hair of all the personages are thinly laid on, 
that the black lines of the embroidery on the white dress of the 
young girl are unevenly drawn, and the carpet roughly drawn in 
comparison with the Darmstadt picture, and that the whole coloring 
is more insipid. The English authority, Wornum, of the National 
Gallery, declared once for all that in his judgment Holbein had 
never laid a hand on the Dresden picture; and Woltman, the most 
learned Holbein connoisseur in Europe, wrote with fervor to similar 
effect. 

Among the sketches of Holbein studied by Woltman, there exist 
studies for this picture of the Meyer Madonna. In these the heads 
of both women are wrapped about with a cloth, according to a 
fashion of the times and a custom still existing in some parts of Ger- 
many; and the daughter Anna has floating hair. On both pictures, 
her hair is in a net, and only the head of the dead first wife is bound 
in a chin-cloth. The Darmstadt painting won powerful support 
when it was found that under the outer layer of paint there are per- 
ceptible earlier lines representing floating hair. 

But in spite of these proofs and others, habit has been a heavy 
weight on the side of the Dresden picture. It was the old, well- 
known one; too many had praised it to give over without further 
ado. Besides there were certain unanswerable points, as that of the 
insipid smile of the Darmstadt Madonna, which was so wholly unlike 
Holbein. 

What is the excitement now and earnestness when the Darmstadt 
painting has been cleaned, to discover that it was not merely covered 
with a thick, disadvantageous varnish, but that whole portions had 
been painted over — more portions than any critic hasclaimed. Hauser 
removed the overlays of paint, as well as the varnish: not the layer 
over the floating hair of the girl and the chin-cloth of the wife of 
Meyer; these are solid impasto, equal in age with the rest of the 
painting; but the superficial layers. It comes to light that the 
Madonna’s nose had been made straight by these, her original in- 
describable expression of mildness and majesty disfigured by a smile 
drawn in her cheeks, and the profile nose of the daughter Anna 
made straight and shorter. The last points, in short, that told 
against the picture, have fallen away ; it is granted to be the original, 
and its worth has risen from twenty thousand to a million thalers. 

CouNTESS VON Krockav. 





Aw Ancient Mexican Canat Uncoverep.— The Riverside (Cal. ) 
Tr-ss reports H. J. Stephenson, surveyor of the Palm Valley Water 
Company, as making a singular discovery while surveying the canal 
line running south and easterly from the old Agua Caliente Springs. 
‘‘ He had run one line on a grade of four feet to the mile from the pres- 
«nt terminus of the stone canal to the new town site, but in crossing 
a depression near the mountain it would become necessary to build a 
quarter of a mile of fluming. In order to obviate this expense, he was 
instructed to make a new survey on a grade of eight feet to the mile, 
so as to strike the town site at a lower level and cross the depression 
without a flume. On this last survey, after crossing the depression in 
good shape, he struek an old canal that must have been used centuries 
ago, for large trees had grown up in the very bottom of the canal, and 
the indications were that when used it carried a very large volume of 
water. The most singular thing about the canal was that the survey- 
ors found it just where they wanted to construct the new canal, and, in 
following it up for a distance of about a mile, it was found to have a 
regular grade of about eight feet to the mile.” 








FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF 
ETHNOLOGY!—II. , 

STUDIES IN POTTERY, BY WILLIAM H. HOLMES. 

R. WM. H. HOLMES, 


who contributes three 
important studies in 
pottery, is the artist in 
charge of the illustrations 
for the publications of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, and is 
honorary curator of the pot- 
tery collections in the Na- 
tional Museum. He has thus 
had excellent opportunities 
for the study of ceramics and, 
moreover, unites with high 
artistic talent a mind well 
trained in careful scientific 
observation. The first of his 
three papers relates to the 
more ancient groups of Pue- 
blo pottery in the National 
Museum collections, considered under the heads of coiled, plain and 
painted wares. As Major Powell remarks editorially, “ He has used 
the information in his possession to elucidate the processes by which 
culture has been achieved and the stages through which it has passed. 
It is to be noted, however, that the Pueblos were sedentary and thus 
practised ceramic art continuously for a long period; also that in 
their arid country there was special need of vessels for the transpor- 
tation and the storage of water.” Major Powell justly points out 
that in the illustrations some designs will attract attention from their 
resemblance to the most exquisite patterns of Classic art and Oriental 
decoration, with which they will bear favorable comparison. “ The 
special feature of this paper is that it explains more fully than has 
been explained before, with practical examples, the development of 
geometric ornamentation. It is shown that forms of decoration, 
originating in the previously existing textile art and hence purely 
conventional, were imposed upon the potter’s art, which, at the time 
of the Spanish conquest had not yet acquired a style purely its own.” 
Among the copious and beautiful illustrations, to show Mr. Holmes’s 
method of study, we may select four examples drawn from one speci- 
men, a dipper from the ancient province of ‘Tusayan in northeastern 
Arizona. These give a good idea of the nature of the methods of 
design among the ancient Pueblos. First, in Figure 302, we have 
the engraving of a dipper reduced to one-third the size of the origi- 
nal. The handle is plain and terminates in a horizontal loop. The 
painted design is not arranged about a square, but leaves a space in 
the centre of the bowl resembling a four-cornered star. “ This shape 
is, however, the result of accident. The four parts are units of an 
elaborate border, not severed from their original connection, but 
contorted, from crowding into the circular space. 





Fig. 303. 


The design drawn 





Fig. 310. 


upon a plain surface is shown in Figure 303. Projected in a straight 
line, as in Figure 304, it is readily recognized as the lower three- 
fourths of a zone of scroll ornamentation. A unit of the design 
drawn in black is shown in Figure 305. The meander is developed 
in the white color of the ground, and consists of two charminely 
varied threads running side by side through a field of black, bordered 
by heavy black lines. ‘The involute ends of the units are connected 
by two minute auxiliary scrolls.” 

Another beautiful example is that of the vessel from the same pro- 
vince presented in a reduction of one-half in Figure 310. It has a 
flattened upper surface, an angular shoulder and a high body, 
slightly conical below. “ The painted design is nearly obliterated in 
places by abrasion or weathering, but is correctly presented in 
Figure 311, which gives the three zones in horizontal projection. 
This brings out a very marked feature, the cruciform arrangement 


1Continued from No. 629, page 21. 
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of the parts, which would not be apparent in a vertical projection. 
The two inner circles occupy the upper surface of the vessel and the 
outer one the most expan led portion of the body. The inner belt is 
separated into four panels or compartments by as many series of 





transverse lines, the panels being filled in with longitudinal broken 
lines. The second band is also divided by four series of straight 
lines, but the compartments are occupied by scrolls in white, bordered 
by serrate wings in black. ‘The outer band exhibits a very curious 
combination of features, the whole figure, however, being based upon 
the meander. It is probable that the grouping in fours is accidental, 
the division of a surface into four being much more readily accom- 
plished than into any other number above two.” y 

In this conjecture about the reason for the grouping in fours, Mr. 
Hlolmes is probably mistaken, since four is a number of peculiarly- 
sacred significance among the Indians. They use it in the same way 


that. we, in our Aryan race, 
e 


are habituated to use the rryTt ¥ ° 
nu —ber three, as, for instance, 
where in starting in upon a 
physical contest of any kind 
we would naturally exclaim : 
“One, two, three, go!” an 
Indian would invariably say : 
“ One, two, three, four, go!” 
In formal preliminary repeti- 
tions, also, as in relating a 
folk-tale, they repeat four 
times, as we are accustomed 
to three. The reasons for 
these adoptions of different numbers would probably have to be 
sought far back in the early days of the respective races. 

In conclusion, Mr. Holmes has a word to say about the origin and 
character of the leading decorative conceptions: “ Glancing through 
the series of vases illustrated under painted ware, we find that 
ninety-four out of one hundred designs are meanders or are based 
upon the meander. Beginning with the simple waved or broken line, 
we pass up through all grades of increasing complexity to chains of 
curvilinear and rectilinear meanders, in which the links are highly 
individualized, being composed of a signoid line terminating in 
reverse hooks, but in no single case do we reach a loop in the curved 
forms or an intersection in the angular forms. Tlie typical inter- 
secting Greek fret does not therefore occur, nor, I may add, is it 
found anywhere in native American art. The constructional char- 
acter of the art in which these linear forms developed, although they 
encouraged geometrical elaboration, forbade intersections or crossing 
of a line upon itself, and the genius of the decorator had never freed 
itself from this bondage. The forms imposed upon decoration by 
the textile art are necessarily geometric and rectilinear, and their 
employment in other less conventional arts has been too limited to 
destroy or even greatly modify these characters. The study of 
Pueblo art embodied in the preceding pazes tells the simple story of 
the evolution of art — and especially of decorative art —in a period 
when the expanding mind of primitive man, still held in the firm 
grasp of instinctive and traditional methods — the bonds of Nature — 
was steadily working out its esthetic destiny.” 

Mr. Holmes’s second paper, upon the ancient pottery of the Miss- 
issippi Valley, is an important contribution to that branch of the 
general subject under discussion, but for the present we must content 
ourselves with a quotation from Major Powell’s editorial remarks 
and pass on to a consideration of the paper on the origin and devel- 
opment of form in ceramic art. Says Major Powell: “ A prominent 
feature is the great diversity of form, indicating the long practice of 
the art, a high specialization of uses and considerable variety in the 
originals copied. The manual skill was of a fair order, and symme- 
try of form, combined with grace of outline, was achieved without 
the use of the wheel. The rank of this ware is higher in these re- 
spects than that of the historic pottery of Central and Northern 
Europe, though inferior to that of Mexico, Central America and 
Peru. In characterizing the degree of culture represented by this 


| valley where it is found. 








Fig. 304. 








| ware, Mr. Holmes decides that there is no feature in it that cannot 


reasonably be attributed to the more advanced historic tribes of the 
It indicates a culture differing in many 
particulars from that of the Pueblo Indians, ancient or modern, but, 
on the whole, is rather inferior to it.” 

Mr. Holmes’s third paper is brief, but highly suggestive. We 
cannot do better than reproduce Major Powell’s characterization : 
“The prominent feature of the present paper, which combines the 
results of the three former papers, the first of which, “ Prehistoric 
Textile Fabrics of the United States derived from Impressions on 
Pottery,” appeared in the Third Annual Report, is that it presents 
the evolution of form and ornament in the ceramic art and suggests 
the same evolution in all other developments of art. The course of 
development here, as elsewhere, is shown to proceed from the simple 
to the complex, and the causes and processes of the developments 
are explained, analyzed, classified and illustrated from examples 
never before presented. The accessible material on the subject 
shows that in America there is opportunity for the study of the 
origin of art beyond any hitherto enjoyed in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. In the order of evolution, the character of the specimens 
now under examination ends where Classic art begins, and though 
the recent discoveries by Schliemann and others have brought to no- 
tice the lower archeological substratum of the East, its productions 
are few and meager compared with the multitudes of representative 
objects of the same general character already in the National Museum. 
These now open to the student the advantage of a method which ex- 
amines into the beginnings of art in reference to form and ornamenta- 
tion, as well as into the earliest traces of manufacture or construction 
and of function, which show a widely different evolutionatory line.” 

The foregoing remarks are to be commended to the attention of 
those devotees of Classic archwology who can see nothing in the 
American field worthy of esthetic consideration. They must be 
blind indeed if they cannot now perceive the important bearing 
which studies on American ground have upon a correct understand- 
ing of the results of the explorations conducted upon the historic 
soil of the Old World. 

In the present paper, Mr. Holmes confines himself to the geometric 
side of the study. The important results already obtained cause us 
to give a doubly hearty wel- 
come to the announcement 
that he is preparing a mono- 
graph on a comprehensive ba- 
sis. Major Powell deduces the 
important general observa- 
tion from the subject, as now 
presented, that no metaphys- 
ical law of beauty is to be 
ascertained: “ The xsthetic 
principle is not to be found 
directly in or from Nature, 
but is an artificial accretion 
of long-descended imitations 
of objective phenomena. Objects are not made because they are 
essentially pleasing, but are actually pleasing because they have 
been customarily made. The primitive artist does not deliberately 
examine the departments of Nature and art and select for models 
those things which are most agreeable to an independent fancy, nor 
even those which simple reason would decide upon as most con- 
venient. Neither does he experiment with any distinct purpose to 
invent new forms. What he attempts in improvement is what hap- 
pens to be suggested by some preceding form familiar to him. Each 
step is not only limited, but prescribed by what he already possesses 
in nature or in art, and, knowing his resources, his results can be 
closely predicted. On the other hand, knowing his products, much 
can safely be predicated of his environment and past stages of 
development.” 

Major Powell shows a fine discernment in these words. Many a 
thoughtful student of esthetic principles has reached certain conclu- 





sions in this regard. Habit has a powerful influence in the forma- 
tion of a standard of what is commonly called the beautiful, and 
that this standard varies according to conditions of time and place 
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is shown by manifold observations. The power of one of the most 
fickle influences of our modern life, the influence of “ fashion,” 
strongly reinforces the remark that objects are pleasing because they 
are customarily made. Forms of personal ornament which, should 
they appear suddenly upon the street, would be received with deri- 
sion and would often be sufficient to raise a mob because of their 
unwontedness, become by usage in a very short time endowed with 
the equivalent of beauty in the eyes of the multitude. But here a 
distinction should be drawn between the pleasing and the beautiful. 
To the truly artistic eye the cylinder hat, the big bustle and the like 
will ever remain hideous objects, however familiar custom may make 
them. To the multitude, however, with the esthetic faculty unde- 
veloped, the unwonted is displeasing. This may be seen in the 
matter of what we call learning to like certain articles of food, when 
through a desire to conform to the habits of our fellows, we force 
ourselves to find pleasure in what was originally repulsive to us. 
And how disgusting a certain viand is made if we unexpectedly find 
it imbued with the flavor of some other viand, no matter how pleas- 
ing the latter may be to us in itself. Is not this principle at the base 
of what we call “a cultivated taste,” even in the broadest sense of the 
term? And may not even pain arise from the misapplication of the 
same sensation that produces pleasure ? 

While there may be no absolute standard of beauty, it seems as 
though there might be an intrinsically existing beauty quite apart 
from what is ordinarily pleasing. With persons in whom the feeling 
for true beauty resides the faculty appears to be intuitive, and quite 
independent of custom or fashion ; based on those divine laws of pro- 
portion, affecting the perceptions in harmoniously adjusted relations, 
and making music, in the Classic and highest meaning of the word, 
for whatever sense to which the producing cause may be addressed. 
And these relations, must of necessity have a strictly mathematical 
origin, causing pleasurable sensations by series of vibrations rythmi- 
cally affecting the nerves of perception. This must be the action of 
that rule of * the Golden Cut,” which is said to lie at the base of struc- 
tural beauty, and the existence of which enables us, for instance, 
without knowing exactly why, to tell whether architectural work is 
well designed, or no. 

The advantages of the American field of archeological research in 
comparison with the favorite fields of the Old World are shown by 
Mr. Holmes’s remark that the dawn of art in those countries lies 
hidden in the shadow of unnumbered ages, while ours stand out in 
the light of the very present. “This is well illustrated by a remark 
of Birch, who in dwelling upon the antiquity of the fictile art, says 
that ‘the existence of earthen vessels in Egypt was at least coeval 
with the formation of a written language.’ Beyond this there is 
acknowledged chaos. In strong contrast with this is the fact that all 
pre-Columbian American pottery precedes the acquisition of written 
language, and this contrast is emphasized by the additional fact that 
it antedates the use of the wheel, that great perverter of the plastic 
tendencies of clay.” 

Mr. Holmes finds in ceramic art two classes of phenomena of im- 
portance in the study of the evolution of wsthetic culture, relating, 
first to form and second to ornament. No form, or class of forms, le 
maintains, can be said to characterize a particular age or stage of 
culture, though, in a general way, of course, the vessels of primitive 
people will be simple in form, while those of more advanced races 
will be more varied and highly specialized. The shapes first assumed 
depend upon the shape of the vessels employed at the time of the 
introduction of the art and upon the resources of the country in 
which they live. This is illustrated as follows: “If, for instance, 
some of the highly advanced Alaskan tribes which do not make pot- 
tery should migrate to another habitat, less suitable to the practice 
of their old arts and well adapted to art in clay, and should there 
acquire the art of pottery, they would doubtless, to a great extent, 
copy their highly developed utensils of wood, bone, ivory and 
basketry, and thus reach a high grade of ceramic achievement in the 
first century of the practice of the art; but, on the other hand, if 
certain tribes, very low in intelligence and having no vessel-making 
arts, should undergo a corresponding change of habitat and acquire 
the art of pottery, they might not reach in a thousand years, if left 
to themselves, a grade in the art equal to that of the hypothetical 
Alaskan potters in the first decade. It is, therefore, not the age of 
the art itself that determines its form, but the grade and kind of the 
art with which it originates and co-exists.” 

Ornament is found to be subject to similar laws. “ Where 
pottery is emploved by peoples in very low stages of culture, its 
ornamentation will be of a simple archaic kind. Being a conserva- 
tive art and much hampered by the restraints of convention, the 
elementary forms of ornament are carried a long way into the suc- 
ceeding periods and have a very decided effect upon the higher 
stages. Pottery brought into use for the first time by more advanced 
races will never pass through the elementary stage of decoration, but 
will take its ornament greatly from existing art and carry this up in 
its own peculiar way through succeeding generations.” 

The author considers the possible origin of form as by adventition, 
by imitation of natural and artificial models, and by invention. He 
finds a key to unlock many of the mysteries of form in the observa- 
tion that clay is so mobile as to be quite free to take form from sur- 
roundings, and where extensively used will record or echo a vast 
deal of Nature and of co-existent art. A number of most convincing 
illustrations are given to show the derivation of pottery forms from 
various sources, as from vessels of stone, bark, wood and basketry. 





In Figure 465, for instance, we have a form derived from a natural 
object, the vessel of clay being a palpable imitation of the conch- 
shell. A remarkable example of coincident forms is to be seen in 
Figure 473, showing how the contact of a nation of potters with a nation 
of carvers-in-wood would tend very decidedly to modify the utensils of 
the former. Here we have first, in a, an Alaskan vessel carved in 
wood. “It represents a beaver grasping a stick in its hands and 
teeth. The conception is so unusual and the style of vessel so char- 
acteristic of the people that we should not expect to find it repeated 
in other regions; but the ancient graves of the Middle Mississippi 
Valley have furnished a number of very similar vessels in clay, one 
of which is outlined in 6. While this remarkable coincidence is our- 
gestive of ethnic relationships which do not call for attention here, it 
serves to illustrate the possibilities of modification by simple contact.” 

Mr. Holmes’s consideration of the origin of ornament, as of that of 
form, are of extreme interest and suggestiveness for nearly all fields 
of depictive art. In the study of the evolution of ornament this im- 
portant fact, concisely stated by the author, should be borne con- 
stantly in mind: “Elements of design are not invented outricht: 
man modifies, combines and recombines elements or ideas already in 
existence, but does not create.” , 

One of the most fruitful sources of pottery ornamentation are the 
suggestions afforded by constructional features of artificial utensils or 
objects whose forms serve as models. We may quote our author’s re- 
marks on the influence of basketry: “Of ‘the various classes of 
utensils associated closely with the ceramic art, there are none so 
characteristically marked by constructional features as nets and 
wicker-baskets. The twisting, interlacing, knotting and stitching of 
filaments give relieved figures that by contact in manufacture impress 
themselves upon the plastic clay. Such impressions come in time to 
be regarded as pleasing features, and when free-hand methods of re- 
producing are finally acquired, they and their derivatives become 
essentials of decoration. At a later stage these characters of 
basketry influence ceramic decoration in a somewhat different way. 
By the use of variously-colored fillets the woven surface displays 
figures in color corresponding to those in relief, and varying with 
every new combination. Many striking patterns are thus produced 
and the potter who has learned to decorate his wares by the stylus 
or brush reproduces these patterns by free-hand methods. We find 
pottery in all countries ornamented with patterns, painted, incised, 
stamped and relieved, certainly derived from this source.” 

In considering the development of fret-work and scroll-work, Mr. 
Holmes takes issue with the late Professor C. F. Hartt’s theory, that 
the development of ornamental designs took particular and uniform 
directions owing to the structure of the eye, certain forms being 
chosen and perpetuated because of the pleasure afforded by move- 
ments of the eye in following them, and that, in unison with the gen- 
eral course of Nature decorative forms began with simple elements 
and developed by systematic methods to complex forms. “Let us 
turn to the primitive artisan,” says Mr. Holmes, “and observe him 
at work with rude brush and stylus upon the rounded and irregular 
forms of his utensils and weapons, or upon skins, barks and rock- 
surfaces. Is it probable that with his free-hand directed by the eye 
alone he will be able to achieve these rythmic geometric forms? It 
seems to me that the whole tendency is in the opposite direction. | 
venture to surmise that if there had been no other resources than 
those named above, the typical rectilinear fret would never have 
been known, at least to the primitive world; for, notwithstanding 
the contrary statement by Professor Hartt, the fret is, in its more 
highly developed’ forms, extremely difficult to follow with the eye 
and to delineate with the hand. Until arts, geometric in their con- 
struction, arose to create and combine mechanically the necessary 
elements and motives, and lead the way bya long series of object 
lessons to ideas of geometric combination, our typical border orna- 
ment would not be possible. Such arts are the textile arts and 
architecture. These brought into existence forms and ideas not met 


with in Nature and not primarily thought of by man, and combined 
them in defiance of human conceptions of grace. 
ment is the offspring of technique.” 


Geometrie orna- 
SYLVESTER BAXTER. 

















ACQUES ANDROUET DU CERCEAU! is a name which we 

fancy is not very familiar to the majority of our readers, though any 
J one who has had an intimate acquaintance with a French atelier will 
recali the name in connection with a volume entitled “ Les Plus Excel- 
lents Batiments de France,” a work which is not only classical in French 
architectural history, but is also invaluable for the insight it gives 
into the architecture of the transitional period in French art. Du 
Cerceau might be called the apostle or almost the creator of the sty/e 
Henri Il. The exact date of his birth is so shrouded in conjecture 
that we can only assume that he was born some time before 1520. 
He visited Italy in 1531 as we know by some sketches of his which 
bear that date, and which seem to indicate that he was a stranger to 
Italian art up to that time. Du Cerceau was the first Frenchman, 
we believe, who went to Rome to study architecture, instead of going 


1“ Les Du Cercean, leur vie et leur eurre, d’apres de nouvelles recherches,” pat 
le Baron Henri de Geymiiller. Paris: J. Rouam, Editeur. 
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to Milan or the northern Italian cities, after the manner of Jean de 
Bullant, Philbert de ’Orme and others who preceded him by a num- 
ber of years. In Du Cerceau’s time the Renaissance was just 
beginning to show itself. The influence of Francois I and his artists 
made the people somewhat acquainted with the nature of the move- 
ment which was taking place in Italy; but Du Cereeau can almost 
be credited with being the real founder of the French Renaissance. 
Certainly he did a great deal to give the new style a pure direction, 


. as is seen by his numerous publications, and to popularize a taste for 


Italian ideas in art. His stay in Italy was not very extended as 
nearly as we can discover, but he was very much impressed by the 
works of Bramante and his school, and the creations of the Henri II 
period show how much he sought to follow in the steps of the illus- 
trious architect of Saint Peter’s. Those who are familiar with the 
Paris churches will remember that Saint Eustache was begun about 
the same time as Saint Peter’s at Rome, and the construction of the 
two churches was carried on simultaneously. Du Cerceau prepared 
a very interesting scheme for the fagade of Saint Eustache, and we 
believe it was partly carried out in the lower stories, though sub- 
sequently changed in the upper portions. By the sketches which he 
has left of his idea, it would appear that he aimed to produce a front 
after the style of the Palazzo Farnese Court-yard—a bold, severe 
Doric. We can easily imagine how Du Cerceau, fresh from the in- 
fluence of Bramante, should endeavor to engraft the Italian ideas on 
the semi-Gothic stock. Still, one cannot altogether regret that Saint 
Eustache is no more pure than it is, for the mixture which now ex- 
ists is thoroughly pleasing and picturesque. 

Du Cerceau’s actual work as an architect appears to have been 
very limited. Aside from the church and chateau at Montarges, we 
have no absolute record of his work, though judging from his notes 
it is reasonably certain that he was at least associated in the con- 
struction of the Chateau de Madrid and the Chateau de Verneuil; 
while among his drawings are several projets for portions of the 
Louvre, though it is doubtful if any of his designs for the Royal 
Palace were actually carried out. His general title to fame lies in 
his publications. Almost immediately upon his return from Italy, 
he became inspired with the desire to popularize throughout France 
a knowledge of Italian architecture in order to put his country in a 
condition to compete with Italy and the Italian artists, at that time, 
so numerous in France. He says himself of his works that they had 
for aim to “ servir & ceux qui sont-curieux de l’antiquité, et encore plus 
(a mon jugement) a ceur qui sont maistres en l’architecture, lesquels y 
pourront trouver plusieurs beaux traits et enrichessements pour aider 
leurs inventions.” 

With these aims in view, he published during his lifetime so ex- 
tended a series of works that it seems almost as if much that was 
attributed to him must have been the work of some other architect 
of the time, though his biographer submits very substantial evidence 
of the authenticity of all the works that are attributed to Du Cer- 
ceau. His volumes can be divided into three categories: first, 
works for painters or draughtsmen, in which the human figure plays 
the principal réle; secondly, works relating to decorative art; and 
third, works devoted entirely to architecture. There are many 
things in the second group which are architecturally interesting, but 
the most valuable of his productions are comprised in the last cate- 
gory. Du Cerceau published successively books on “ Architectural 
Ruins,” including all the Roman antiquities which have since been 
studied so exhaustively by the French students; also a book on the 
“ Orders ;” another on “ Triumphal Arches ;” another on “ Fountains 
and Gateways ;” and an exceedingly valuable volume of architectural 
details, all of them purely Classical and taken directly from the old 
work. The work on the “ Grands Cartouches de Fontainebleau” is 
also ascribed, with reason, to him. Besides these works, which have 
all to do more or less with Classical architecture as distinguished 
from the Renaissance. he published three large volumes dealing with 
“ Religious Monuments, Temples and Fortified Habitations,” which 
include the Renaissance work to a certain extent. But his best 
known work, the most valuable, both for itself as a document and 
for its relation to history, is “ The Most Excellent Buildings of 
France,” a collection of the best chateaux and palaces of the period, 
including many which have sifice entirely disappeared, and also in- 
cluding schemes and projets which were never carried out. The 
drawings were all made by Du Cerceau himself or by one of his sons, 
and are simply invaluable to any one who cares to study the French 
Renaissance. The work is almost too well known to need any men- 
tion. 

Of Du Cerceau’s manner as a draughtsman, M. de Geymiiller gives 
us some details which would probably interest a student. Du Cer- 
ceau was obliged to work very rapidly in order to accomplish all that 
he did, for he engraved all of his drawings, besides making innumer- 
able sketches which are scattered through the European collections, 
and especially in some of his later works we find him adapting many 
little tricks to expedite his drawing. For instance, when he drew 
columns in perspective, the ellipses of the capitals and bases were 
often replaced by ares of circles, of which the centres were placed on 
the axes of the columns. In one very clever drawing of his series of 
“ Orders,” a column is shown surrounded with spiral flutings, each 
one of which is traced with two arcs of a circle, and sometimes he 
even replaced perspective ellipses by segments of circles. Of course, 
such processes did not add to the value of his work, still Du Cerceau 
was so immeasureably ahead of any draughtsman of his age, that we 
can easily see how he could have adopted such devices with a clear 





conscience. We remember being very much struck a number of 
years ago with the contrast afforded in an exhibition, where the 
original drawings of Michael Angelo, Bramante and Raphael for 
Saint Peter’s at Rome were displayed together with very clever 
architectural sketches by some modern French draughtsmen. The 
contrast was the more striking in that the ideas in the first case were 
so good, and in the second so poor; while the execution of the old 
masters was almost ridiculous as to technique, and the sketches of 
their modern descendants were absolutely perfect. The same con- 
trast is suggested by a perusal of Du Cerceau’s works, and one cannot 
but question whether what we have gained in technique has not im- 
plied a loss in ideas. Du Cerceau’s personal sketches are scrawly, 
ill-drawn and misshapen, but the ideas are there every time, and the 
sketch means something; each line shows that the artist thought a 
great deal more than he drew. It is exactly this quality which makes 
Du Cerceau’s work so valuable. Much of it is, of course, foreign to 
the present needs, but through it all we can see the imprint of serious 
thought; and it may be well questioned whether a return to some of 
the feeble methods of drawing might not be for the good of our archi- 
tectural students of to-day, provided it could be combined with a cor- 
responding return of freshness of ideas. 

Du Cerceau was one who influenced more than he created, in which 
respect he may well be compared to his modern successor, Viollet-le- 
Duc. Du Cerceau certainly exerted an enormous influence on his 
contemporaries, and moulded the art-thought of his time into the 
lines, which in later years developed with such strength of architec- 
tural thought. It is interesting to know that Du Cerceau, in common 
with his illustrious co-worker, Jean Goujon, was a Protestant, but 
more fortunate than the sculptor he escaped the Saint Bartholemew 
massacre, and was even protected by Catherine de Medici, to whom 
he dedicated some of his works. 

M. de Geymiiller in this biography has accomplished, what no one 
but a Frenchman could have done, giving us the details of his life, 
character, works, surroundings and influences down to the very last 
supposition, even taking up his heirs and descendants to the tenth 
generation. The work is prolix in the extreme, and were it not for 
the admirable illustrations to the number of 128, that are scattered 
through the volume, it would be such as no one but a book-worm 
would ever care to seek for. The pictures tell the story just as Du 
Cerceau’s own publications gave the key to his life. 





























NEW YORK CHAPTER OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


T a regular meeting of the New York Chapter of the A. I. A., 
held January 11, the following officers were unanimously 
elected : 

President, E. H. Kendall; Vice-Presidents, Geo. B. Post, C. W. 
Clinton; Secretary and Treasurer, A. J. Bloor. Standing Com- 
mittees (the President and Secretary being ez-officio members of 
each): Executive, N. Le Brun, F. A. Wright; Library and Publica- 
tion, Jas. E. Ware, Theo. de Lemos, H. O. Avery; Examinations, 
N. Le Brun, R. M. Upjohn, R. M. Hant. 


The following reports were submitted and accepted : 


To the N. Y. Chapter, A. I. A.: 


. . . . . . . . 


Mr. Le Brun, the chairman of your committee on examinations, 
and ipso facto the representative of the Chapter in the Board of 
Examiners of the Building Bureau of the New York Fire-Depart- 
ment, was, with his colleagues of the board, invited by the commis- 
sioners of that branch of the municipal government to unite with 
them in joint committee for the purpose of suggesting amendments 
to the New York building-law with a view to perfecting the same 
and presenting it to the Legislature for enactment. The invitation 
was accepted, and on the organization of the joint committee the 
chairman of your committee on examinations was elected its chair- 
man and the Hon. Elward Smith its secretary. This joint action 
resulted in the presentation of two reports, one in the interest of 
good building and the retention of the influence of the Chapter 
toward that end, the other more in the interest of speculative builders 
and caleulated to minimize the professional and ameliorative in- 
fluence of the Chapter. ‘The better influence prevailed, however, and 
the building-law, though still not everything that is to be desired, re- 
ceived distinct improvements. To those familiar with the history of 
the building interests of New York under the municipal government, 
the gradual and of late marked improvements in the methods and 
personelle of that branch of it having those interests in charge, is 
very apparent. Your committee on examinations, during the twenty 
years of its existence, has, it may be conceded, fairly earned some 
portion of the credit for extending the growth of a faithful profes- 
sional animus in this branch of the city government, contrasting 
strongly with the old-time prevalent spirit of mere self-seeking 
political placemen, frequently incompetent —at least in the lower 
grades of service —to the proper performance of the duties attached 
to positions in public employ, and bringing undeserved discredit on 
competent and conscientious fellow employés. 
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And in view of the immense importance of the interests in ques- <a 7 ~ eg 
tion, involving, as they do in large measure, the esthetical environ- A me : LE ox 
ments, the sanitary conditions and the comfort and safety of the a NS a y 
homes and the public places of worship, of justice, of business, and of - d : = 


recreation of two millions of people, at an enormous annual expendi- 
ture — nearly seventy millions of dollars having been spent during 
the past year in building operations within the city limits — this im- 
provement is something on which the public, as well as the muni- 
cipality, may well be congratulated. 
Respectfully submitted, 

N. Le Bron, 

A. J. Boor, 
Welles Building, 18 Broadway, N. Y., R. M. Upsoun. 
January 11, 1888. 


To the N. Y. Chapter, A. I. A.: 

Your Executive Committee for the year 1886-87, as soon as it en- 
tered office, found itself confronted by the financial problem of how 
the Chapter should find the means to entertain the Twentieth Annual 
Convention of the Institute, which was due in this city on December 
1 and 2, 1886. For many years, when a convention of the Institute 
has met in centres where a chapter exists, its members have been 
treated as the guests of that chapter, and it was now the turn of our 
chapter to reciprocate the hospitalities of many occasions. But the 
small revenue derivable from the dues of its members is necessarily 
absorbed in current expenses. The matter was finally referred to 
the committee of arrangements appointed by the Board of Trustees of 
the Institute, namely, Messrs. Littell and Hatfield, and the president 
and secretary; and after much painstaking on their part, and the 
issue of several circular letters, the handsome sum of seven hundred 
and twenty-one dollars was received from the members of the chapter 
and from four members of the Institute not members of the chapter. 
This amount enabled us to give our guests the handsome entertain- 
ment at which most of you assisted, and left a small balance over. 


. . . . . . . 


Your committee desire to call your attention to the fact that at the 
twentieth convention of the Institute the special committee appointed 
to review the reports of the various chapters called the attention of 
the Institute to the statement that some of the chapters attributed 
their current success to the fact that their meetings were carried 
through on social lines, the business being preceded by a dinner, after 
the labors of the day were ended; and the special committee ex- 
pressed it as their opinion that if this system were followed by other 
chapters it would have a good effect. The older members of the 
chapter will remember that these lines were partially followed by it 
for a number of years, the midday meetings being preceded by a 
light lunch. The result was, on the whole, tolerably successful, but 
a moiety of the members was in favor of evening meetings, and the 
custom fell into desuetude. It is a question whether it might not be 
revived with good effect in the shape of dinners after the profes- 
sional labors of the day and preceding the chapter business. But here 
again the financial element comes in. Your committee, however, 
think that the subject might well be made the question of a succeeding 
meeting. Respectfully submitted, 

Epwarp H. KEenpDALt, 
Ricaarp M. Upsonn, 
N. Le Brun, 
Welles Building, 18 Broadway, N. Y., A. J Bioor. 
January 11, 1888. 


To the N. Y. Chapter, A. I. A.: 

Your Committee on Library and publications for the year 1886-87 
have only to report that the books and photographs of the chapter 
library have received during the year perhaps somewhat less than 
the average share of inspection and use from members and students. 
The most notable instance of the employment of the photographs was 
the borrowing by the Architectural League of New York of twenty- 
five examples from the Gambrill collection for use in the League’s 
highly creditable exhibition in the Kurz Art Galleries, followed since 
by their very recent and even more admirable one in the Ortgies Art 
Galleries. 

There is a law of the chapter that none of its contents shall be 
allowed to be taken from its library and reading-room, and this 
regulation, notwithstanding being frequently urged to overlook it, 
your secretary and librarian has always rigidly respected. But on 
this occasion he thought he would not only best meet the desires of 
the lamented collector and munificent donor of the Gambrill collec- 
tion, but also best subserve the beneficent purposes of the chapter by 
temporarily giving up the custody of these illustrations to Messrs. 
Wright & Avery, who are members alike of the Chapter and of the 
League. It is hardly necessary to add that the photographs were all 
returned duly and in good condition. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. H. Kenpatt, 
H. H. Hotty, 
Jas. E. WARE, 
THEO. DE LEMoOs, 
Welles Building, 18 Broadway, N. Y., A. J. Bioor, 
January 11, 1888. 








WHO MAKES IRON CHURCHES? 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 20, 1888. 
To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : —- 
Devr Sirs,—Can you or any of your readers give the names of 
arties who construct iron churches in the United States? In 
ingland such buildings for use not only in that country but in 
warmer climates are made upon designs prepared by church archi- 
tects, and their use presents obvious advantages where temporary 
buildings are desired for missions, or where parishes are not strong 
enough to erect permanent buildings, or where shifting population 
may require future removal. In many if not all large cities, wooden 
buildings are not allowed, and if iron churches can be furnished at 
a reasonable cost, a great want would be supplied. M 


THE DECORATIONS OF McVICKER’S THEATRE, 
CHICAGO. 
CHICAGO, ILL., January 18, 1888. 
To tHe Epitrors or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, —Will you kindly give space to a correction of Mr. C. 
H. Blackall’s paper, “Notes of Travel,” which appeared in your 
issue of December 24th, erroneously giving credit to Messrs. Adler 
& Sullivan for the decoration of Mc Vicker’s theatre. The work was 
executed under my charge and dictation and was my own conception 
without control of architect or owner. Yours faithfully, 

JosEPH TWYMAN. 








THE BEARING CAPACITY OF NEW YORK SUBSOIL. 
CHICAGO, ILL., January 10, 1888. 
To THE Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — Would be pleased to get information on the following 
questions : 
1. What is the formation of the subsoil of New York City on 
which the foundations of the larger and heavier buildings are placed, 
ener see ea and what is the bearing capacity 
<a per square foot of this subsoil as 
accepted by architects. 

2. Which is the best method of 
| constructing the floor of a dance- 
hall so as to practically deafen 
noise as much as possible and also 
to avoid the vibration of ceiling 
below to prevent cracking of plas- 
ter, etc. Hall is 70’ x 90’, and 
has only one line of supports 
through centre below. Would it not be advisable to make ceiling 
joists of apartments below independent of floor joists ? 

By answering the above question you will confer favor on a 

CuicaGo SUBSCRIBER. 

{1. The lower portion of New York City stands mostly on gravel, vary- 
ing in resistance from the hard central ridge, along which Broadway runs, 
to the river-banks, where it is mixed with mud and is quite soft. From 
Madison Square northward to Harlem, the subsoil is mostly gneiss rock, 
capable of bearing almost any weight, and at the northern extremity of the 
island limestone appears. So far as we know, there is no rule accepted by 
architects for the bearing capacity of the soil in the lower part of the city, 
which is the only portion in which it usually needs to be considered. On 
and near Broadway five tons to the square foot would not be too much, but 
east or west of this line the resistance varies greatly, and it is common 
before designing foundations to consult the records of the Department of 
Buildings, where very valuable notes of the character of the subsoil in 
various parts of the city are kept and explained to architects with the 
utmost courtesy. 

2. As suggested, the only efficient way of deafening the floor of such a 
dance-hall is to use eeiling-joists entirely independent of the floor-beams.— 
Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 
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A Statue or Buppna at Nara, Japan. —This town of Nara, 


Japan, was once a great city. Where to-day in the Valley the rice 
fields spread their carpets of verdure there once were long streets lined 
with houses and the palaces of princes. To-day there are but 21,000 
inhabitants inthe place. Once there were nearly a quarter of a million. 
Nara was the capital of Japan from 709 to 7844. p. It was a great 
city when London was in its infancy, Paris a mere village and Berlin a 
wind-swept waste. The site of the Mikado’s palace is now a broad 
field of growing grain three miles to the west of the present town. The 
temples and shrines of that olden time are nearly all gone, having been 
burnt, or having fallen down and been consumed by the elements. A 
few only of the works of the past remain to attest the fact that the 
civilization of Japan in the eighth century in many respects was equal 
to that of the nineteenth century. Among these monuments of by- 
gone days the most famous is the great image of Buddha. This stands 
in an ungainly building, the roof of which is seen peering above the 
trees on the mountain-side. This building is quite modern, having 
been erected about the beginning of the last century as a protection to 
the huge idol. It is surrounded bya broad garden, which is enclosed 
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by a gallery built of wood and white plaster, the upright beams being 
painted red. The building is said to be a feeble reproduction of the 
great temple originally erected by the Mikady Sho-mu Ten-no, in the 
year “50 a. p., but which was burned. Sho-rau Ten-no was a devout 
Buddhist who held the reins of power in Japan when Charlemagne was 
still a child. He conceived the idea of erecting an immense image in 
honor of Buddha but, as the story runs, was filled with fear lest the 
native deities of Japan should be offended. He accordingly sent a 
priest to the temple of the sun goddess to ascertain from her how she 
would regard the project. The priest, whose name was Gio-Gi, passed 
a week patiently waiting under an oak tree near the temple gate. 
Upon the morning of the eighth day the doors of the chapel were flung 
open and the sun goddess presented herself in person and announced 
that ‘‘the Sun is Biroshana’’? —that is, one of the persons of the 
Buddhist Trinity, and declared her approval of the plan of the Mikado. 
He accordingly announced his intention to erect an image of gold and 
copper one hundred and sixty feet high and in a. p. 743 ordered the 
people of Japan to send in their contributions and in 744 himself super- 
intended the construction of the model. The original design of con- 
structing a bronze figure 160 feet high was apparently abandoned, and 
the actual result was a figure which is only 53 feet in height. This 
huge bronze idol has passed through many vicissitudes during the 1138 
years since it came from the hands of the founders. In 859, a. p. the 
Great Buddha “lost his head,’’ which had not been properly secured. 
Skilled workmen succeeded at once in putting a new and stronger head 
upon him. In 1180, during one of the civil wars by which Japan has 
been from time to time convulsed, the temple covering the image was 
burned and the new head was melted. The image and the temple were 
soon both restored; but the head troubles of the oldidol were not at an 
end yet. In 1567 the temple was again burned, and when the smoke 
cleared away it was discovered that once more Buddha was sitting with 
the molten remains of his face and cranium sticking to his arms and 
shoulders like tallow to a dying taper. ‘This lamentable state of affairs 
led a generous private person to give a sufficient sum to repair the dam- 
age, and the workmen once more succeeded in putting a head on 
Buddha. Until the beginning of the last century the image was 
doomed to remain unprotected, and passed the time as a nurebotoke or 
wet god, as the Japanese say, exposed to the assaults of rain and storm 
and the defilement of birds. In 1710, or thereabouts, the priesthood 
and the laity built the present great barn-like structure. — W. J. Hol- 
land in the Philadelphia Press. 


Wuo W. J. Sritiman Is. — The editor of the Century submits to the 
New York Evening Post a letter from a New Hampshire subscriber, which 
reads : 

‘© You will confer a favor on me if you will tell me who W. J. Stillman, 
author of the paper on John Ruskin, in the January Century, is, and a 
little something of him, or at least where I can find such general infor- 
mation as one likes to have of those whose papers he is reading. I 
have referred to everything I could think of within my reach, and still 
I have to leave unanswered a number of questions. ‘‘ Who is W. J. 
Stillman?” It seems to me as if I could place the man, but when I 
try I fail. I enjoyed this article (John Ruskin) much —not to men- 
tion a number of others— and it has caused me to begin reading Rus- 
kin critically, which makes me wish the more to know of Stillman.’ 

The editor suggests that a reply to this inquiry through The Evening 

Post would outstrip his own in the magazine itself. Our readers cer- 
tainly could have no difficulty in ‘‘ placing’’ one who a few years ago 
was the art critic of The Evening Post, and is still a frequent contribu- 
tor on his special subject as well as on divers others. Mr. Stillman, to 
begin at the end, is now the Roman correspondent of the London Times. 
He was born in Schenectady in 1828, was graduated at Union College 
in 1848, in the same class with the late President Arthur, and took to 
painting as his profession, receiving instruction in landscape from F. 
Ek. Church, N. A. In the winter of 1849-50 he went abroad for a few 
months, and made the acquaintance of Turner and other leading Eng- 
lish painters, and, more intimately, of Mr. Ruskin. Up to 1852 he was 
painting in the Adirondack country, when his admiration for Kossuth 
led him to embark in a hazardous mission to Hungary, which did not 
succeed. On this trip Mr. Stillman studied in Paris, in the school of 
Yvon. In 1856, with Mr. John Durand, he founded the art journal the 
Crayon in this city, which he conducted for two years. He was abroad 
again in 1859, making a summer tour with Mr. Ruskin in Switzerland. 
In 1861 he was appointed United States Consul to Rome, and in 1865 
was transferred to Crete, where he witnessed and became the historian 
of the last unsuccessful rising in that island. In 1869, being out of the 
service, he brought out a noble volume of photographs of the Acropolis 
at Athens, the views being taken by himself. Since that date litera- 
ture rather than painting has been his vocation, but he has never ceased 
to pursue photography as a pastime, to which he has contributed many 
useful inventions and several manuals. His services as correspondent 
of the London Times enabled him to write a history of the revolt in 
Herzegovina that preceded the great Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. 
His latest publication is ‘‘ Jn the Track of Ulysses,”’ which we have just 
reviewed in these columns. Mr. Stillman is familiar with all parts of 
the Levant, is caricatured in the press of the war party in Greece, and 
so hated and feared by the Turks that he is forbidden to enter the Sul- 
tan’s dominions. We ought to add that a fuller account of his check- 
ered life than we can give here is to be foundin the Photographic Times 
for September 9, 1887. —_N. Y. Evening Post. 





Tue Lower OrGanisms in Cistern Water. — Mr. Gustav Bischof 
has extended Dr. Koch’s method of estimating the number of micro- 
scopic organisms in a sample of water in such a way as to show how 
dangerous it may be to drink water which has been stored in a cistern 
for several days. Dr. Koch’s method was, briefly, to mix a measured 
quantity of water with some sterilized gelatine spread over glass plates. 
‘After two or three days numerous spots, due to ‘‘colonies’’ of minute 
creatures, are visible to the eye, and their number is a measure of the 
organisms in the original water. Mr. Bischof has prolonged the dura- 
tion of the test from three days to nine. He finds that the total num- 
ber of colonies is thus largely increased, particularly in the case of 





filtered water. Thus a quarter of a teaspoonful of water, which gave 
53 colonies in three days, yielded 158 colonies in nine days. A similar 
quantity of water, taken from the same main anc stored for six days, 
not in an open house cistern liable to all sorts of contamination, but in 
properly protected vessels, yielded 3744 colonies of living creatures in 
the short, and no less than 115,344 in the longer period. Such facts 
belong to the marvels of creation, but their practical use is to show how 
very important itis that house cisterns should be frequently emptied, 
and that water should not be left to stagnate in bedroom water bottles. 
As Engineering points out, even filtration evidently allows a large num- 
ber of organisms to pass which are capable of this great development. 


Areuanistan Winp-mitis.—A clipping from the Milling World 
says that Thomas Stevens, who recently bicycled around the world, has 
given the following description of peculiar wind-mills used on the 
frontier of Afghanistan, in Asia: High noon finds us at our destination 
for the day, the village of ‘Tabbas, famous in all the country round for 
a peculiar wind-mill used in grinding grain. A grist mill or mills con- 
sists of a row of one-storied mud huts, each of which contains a pair of 
grindstones. Connecting with the upper stone is a perpendicular shaft 
of wood which protrudes through the wood and extends fifteen feet 
above it. Cross pieces run through at right angles, and plaited with 
rushes, transform the shaft into an upright, four-bladed affair that the 
wind blows round and turns the mill-stones below. So far this is only 
a very primitive and clumsy method of harnessing the wind, but con- 
nected with it is a very ingenious contrivance that redeems it entirely 
from the commonplace. A system of mud walls is built, about the 
same height or a little higher than the shaft, in such a manner as to 
concentrate and control the wind in the interest of the miller, regard- 
less of what way the wind is blowing. The suction created by the pe- 
culiar disposition of the walls whisks the rude wattle sails around in a 
most lively manner. Forty of these mills are in operation at Tabbas, 
and to see them all in full swing, making a loud ‘‘ sweshing”’ noise as 
they revolve, is a most extraordinary sight. Aside from Tabbas, these 
— grist-mills are only to be seen in the territory about the Seistan 

sake. 

















THE volume of business for the dead of winter has not been disappoint- 
ing. Restricted mercantile operations are indicated by a return of a large 
amount of currency to Eastern financial centres from its Western pilgrim- 
age. Manufacturing activity is fair in all sections. Mining operations are 
being conducted on the usual scale except in a large portion of the anthra- 
cite region. Shop and factory capacity is quite busily engaged on spring 
work. New enterprises are quite freely spoken of, some of them of very 
large proportions. The volume of money to all appearances will con- 
tinue to increase. Foreign investments are not checked, and there is 
much anxiety abroad to find good speculative opportunities. Real-estate 
has not been handled much of late in the Western States owing to the 
apprehensions created over the overdone talk of restricted railroad building 
operations this year. For actual building requirements more than ordinary 
activity has been displayed among buyers and sellers of real-estate, es- 
pecially in the larger cities. As to probabilities of a general advance of 
real-estate in manufacturing centres, the signs are not so propitious from 
the sellers’ side. Concerning mortgage indebtedness, the snowball has been 
rolled until the lenders look like pigmies behind it, but every essential 
feature is safe. The earning capacity of the country has been greatly in- 
creased by these loans, and a volume of business has been done which 
would have been impossible but for its use on the scale of magnitude seen 
last year. Speaking specifically the industries are doing well.. The paper- 
mills in some localities have been stopped. The electrical, hardware, tex- 
tile and shoe-making interest of New England have no reason to complain. 
The jobbing interests have effected an immense distribntion, and the job- 
bers who talk see no cyclones ahead. All through the New England States 
there is an air of contentment in the manufacturing interests. The pos- 
sibilities of adverse legislation cause more scare than they will probably 
cause hurt. The competition of foreign goods will probably increase rather 
than decline, but this pressure will, no doubt, reach in the production of 
finer qualities of goods. It is guesswork to say what will be the outcome, 
but not half the evil is probable that is foretold. The building activity in 
New England will be greater than last year, so builders predict, because of 
the steadier work, steadier wages and greater accumulation of the workers 
who are now more than ever directing their attention to the securing of a 
home. Reports from nearly all our larger Maine, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island mills and manufacturing establishments show that employment will 
be equal to the supply. There is a constant but quiet weeding out of skilled 
labor in these States which finds welcome in newer places at higher pay, 
and hence all other things being equal there is an upward tendency in 
wages, but not strong enough to show itself in figures except where suc- 
cessful strikes cause it. There will be fewer labor strikes this year, and 
comparatively little agitation for shorter hours. Congressional action will 
hardly reach the point of shutting oat foreign labor, and it is a question 
whether artificial expedients, even if applied, would help. Building enter- 
prise will be le=s subjected to interferences this season as employés intend 
to act, and to act conservatively in time. The iron trade is strong. Prices 
are close to cost. Rails are not selling freely, but some day soon the 
announcement will be wired over the country that orders aggregating a half 
million tons have been placed. Manufacturers of agricultural machines 
will restrict production largely this year, it has just been definitely 
announced, and a strong combination will be attempted before spring 
opens. Wood-working machinery have still a good block of business on 
hand, but they are watching how things are likely to go after booked orders 
are filled. Furniture manufacturers on account of the extraordinary house- 
building of the past few years have been driven, or rather tempted, to use 
inferior and cheaper woods, and thus meet an expanding demand for 
cheaper furniture by a liberal use of improved varnishes and paints. Gum, 
cotton-wood, cypress, sap and other woods are coming in, and yellow-pine is 
waking a vast market for itself, and growing in the estimation of architects 
and builders. The furniture manufacturing interests in this way anticipate 
better margins this year, but the sunshine will be like an April one. The 
use of lumber is gaining per head of population in spite of brick, because of 
the much greater building activity in rural localities where wood is so gen- 
erally used. 





S. J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston. 
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